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gether peculiar to it. Only eight laud-birds are common to it and 
the Moluccas, viz. Merops ornatus, Munia molucca, Eurystomus 
pacificus, Ptilonopus superbus, Turtur chinensis, Hirundo javanica, 
Todiramphus collaris, and Scythrops nove hollandie@ ; and most 
of these are birds of a very wide range in the Archipelago, only 
one in fact, the Ptilonopus, being a strictly Moluccan bird, and 
that differs almost enough to be considered distinct. The birds 
of Java, Borneo, and Timor are, on the other hand, better repre- 
sented, as might be expected, from those islands entirely sur- 
rounding the southern and western parts of Celebes; yet not 
more than twenty species of these occur, leaving about 100 land- 
species altogether peculiar to this island. Such a disproportion 
probably occurs nowhere else in the world, even in islands less 
favourably situated for receiving immigrants. 

On the whole, therefore, though disappointed as to the num- 
ber and variety of species, I cannot but consider the island of 
Celebes to be one of the most interesting in the world to the 
philosophical ornithologist, and well worth the time I have be- 
stowed upon it. The Dutch naturalist Forsten having resided 
a year and a half at Menado with unlimited means and Govern- 
ment assistance, I cannot hope to have made many discoveries ; 
I trust, however, that one or two of the smaller species may 
prove new. 

Amboyna, Oct. 1859. 


XVII.—On an undescribed Species of Hawk from New Granada. 
By PuıLıp LUTLEY SCLATER. 


(Plate VI.) 
ALTHOUGH the Accipitres generally are birds of wide distribu- 
tion, instances of species being confined to narrow geographical 
limits are not wanting even in this group. The mountain- 
valleys of New Granada—so fertile in zoological novelties of 
every sort—have produced several birds of prey which are not 
known to occur elsewhere. The curious Milvago carunculatus*, 
described from a single specimen, now, we believe, in the 
Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 


* Phalcobanus caronculatus, Des Murs. Rev. Zool. 1853, p. 154. 
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is from this country, and the beautiful Accipiter castanilius of 

Prince Bonaparte * comes from the maritime portion of the 

same Republic. The bird we are now about to describe is a 

close ally of the latter species. It is an inhabitant of the in- 

terior of New Granada, an adult example in the gallery of the 

British Museum having been received with other birds from 

Bogota in 1854. Dr. Kaup of Darmstadt, who has devoted 

much attention to the Birds of Prey, attached to this specimen 

some years ago the MS. title ‘ Micronisus collaris, but never 
published a description of it. I adopt Dr. Kaup’s specific term 
but prefer to place the bird in the genus Accipiter, to which it 

appears quite sufficiently related. The front figure (Plate VI.) 

is taken from the typical example. The younger bird in the 

background is drawn from a specimen in Mr. J. H. Gurney’s 

collection, selected out of a large series of Bogotan birds in 1859, 

and kindly submitted to my examination. To the same gentle- 

man’s liberality I am indebted for the plate illustrating this 
species, from the pencil of Mr. Wolf. It may be characterized 
as follows :— 

ACCIPITER COLLARIS. (Plate VI.) 

Micronisus collaris, Kaup, in Mus. Brit. 

Supra fusco-niger: subtus albus, vittis latis fusco-nigris regu- 
lariter transfasciatus: gula immaculate alba: cauda fasciis 
quinque, subtus albis supra cinereis apparentibus: rostro 
nigro, cera et pedibus flavis, unguibus nigris. Long. tota 
10:5, ale 6°75, caudæ 5:0, tarsi 2-0, 

Hab. in Nova Granada interiore. 

Mus. Brit. et Joh. Henr. Gurney. 


An irregular white collar at the back of the head shows itself 
on disturbing the feathers. The wings underneath are white, 
distinctly and broadly banded with black. The tail-bands are 
nearly obsolete on each outer rectrix. The wings reach to about 
two inches from the end of the tail: the third primary is longest, 
the second equals the fourth, and the first is slightly longer than 


the fifth. 
There is no American species of Accipiter that this can easily 


be confounded with, but it somewhat resembles A. minullus of 
Southern Africa. 


* Compt. Rend. xxxvii. p. 810. 
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The young bird referred to above is changing from rufous on 
the back to black. The nuchal collar is rather conspicuous. 
The bands are distinct on the sides of the breast, but the middle 
of the breast and belly are cinnamomeous white; the thighs 
deep rufous, the bands appearing round the lower part. The 


tail is rufous, with six distinct black bands, which do not show 
on the outer rectrices. 


XVIII.—On the Ornithology of Northern Africa. By the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., C.M.Z.S. (Part IV. Lake 
Halloula.) 


A FIVE hours’ drive in the diligence from Algiers, one morning 
in May 1856, brought me to the pretty little Arab town of 
Koleah, on the southern edge of the Sahel range. I had started 
early, and had abundance of time after my arrival to search out 
a Moorish horsedealer, from whom I engaged a steed whose 
demeanour gave promise of more docility than spirit. The rest 
of the afternoon was occupied in procuring provisions, wine, 
and a pair of panniers of grass-matting, for my contemplated 
three or four days’ excursion. In the year 1856 the road, now 
opened out by convict labour from Koleah through the forest to 
Cherchell, had no existence, and winding horse-paths, through 
which a pocket-compass was the most trustworthy guide, formed 
the only access to the lake, about thirty miles distant. 

Having made my preparations, I turned in at the little hotel 
to toss sleepless through a stifling scirocco night; but rising 
at 3 A.M., saddled my reluctant horse, charged the panniers, and, 
wrapped in my burnous for protection from the suffocating 
wind, passed the gate of Koleah before 4 a.m. The air of the 
hot, still night, charged with the impalpable sand of the desert, 
felt like the blast from a baker?s oven, and augured ill for comfort 
in the dense underwood of the forest. The sun had not yet 
risen as I passed the tall solitary palm on the brow of the Sahel 
which marks the old frontiers of Abd’el Kader’s line after his 
first treaty with the French, by which all west of a line drawn 
from Blidah to the palm-tree of Koleah was conceded to the 


